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Professor Haeckel in our opinion can mean only that there are no feelings in 
themselves, but all our feelings are at the same time brain-motions, and as such 
they are mechanical phenomena. We have to add, however, that an explanation 
of the mechanism of brain-action does not as yet explain the significance of mental 
operations. 

Professor Haeckel insists so strongly upon his view of monism as being me- 
chanicalism that this seems to mark a difference in our conceptions which might be 
of consequence. 

I was very glad to notice the long strokes of red along the passages which con- 
tain my proposition that " the evolution of organised life is a natural process having 
a definite aim"; further, along the paragraphs concerning the world-order as being 
moral in so far as the world-order is the basis of morality, and also those which 
represent God as being that power of the world-order obedience to which is called 
morality. 

Professor Haeckel's agreement with these passages indicates that those expres- 
sions of his to which we should take exception, and which he employs again in his 
article of the present number, might not be regarded as divergences. 

Professor Haeckel's definition of God appears to us insufficient, and also his 
definition of immortality. 

God is not only the sum-total of matter and force, God is also that quality of 
the world which the naturalist describes in natural laws. God is the life of the 
world, he is that feature of existence which makes mind and knowledge possible. 
In addition he is that which men call progress, the ideal of the future that lives in 
our souls and the principle of evolution in nature. 

There is a deeper truth too in the doctrine of immortality. There is a conser- 
vation of matter and energy, but there is also a preservation of soul. Says Professor 
Haeckel, " the human soul is a very highly developed vertebral soul." If that is so, 
the soul of our fossil ancestors continues to live in us. This soul has been altered, 
it is true, but the alterations are not so much a loss as a gain. The alterations 
consist in the additional growth of new powers and represent a higher development. 
All that which was worth preserving has been preserved. 

And as it has been in the past, so we can confidently expect that it will be in 
the future. All that is worth preserving of our souls will be preserved in the ages 
to come. Our souls will live and develop to higher possibilities. They will be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, advancing on the unlimited path of evolu- 
tionary progress. p. c. 

THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 

There was during the last winter great excitement in Germany, concerning a 
new school-bill proposed by the chancellor Caprivi, and the late Prussian min- 
ister of cultus, Zedlitz-Trutzschler. This school-bill proposed to take the direc- 
tion of the public schools out of the hands of scientific men and transfer it to the 
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clergy. The idea of the Emperor was to let the education of the young be guided 
in a religious spirit. He intended to wage a war against atheism. 

Among the pamphlets which were written during the crisis, is especially note- 
worthy the monograph of the late minister of cultus, Herr von Gosler, whom we 
should count among the most conservative of Prussian officials. His opposition, 
accordingly, is the more remarkable, and his objections had much weight with the 
Emperor. 

The Emperor has withdrawn the bill. Nevertheless, the spirit of ultra-conserv- 
atism, which shows itself in an outspoken hostility against science, still remains 
strong enough, and new onslaughts upon the progressive policy in school and church, 
may be expected in the future. The question is timely still and will remain timely 
until there be a common agreement concerning the principles of education, so that 
our school politics may no longer be decided by and subjected to partisan strife. 

Attacks that are made upon the very spirit of the institution of our civilisation 
and the political crises following thereupon are beneficial in one respect. They 
make people pause ; they make them reconsider the principles by which they allow 
their conduct to be regulated. They make men conscious of the maxims that ought 
to underlie their lives and which generally are accepted by the majority without 
much reflection. The Prussian school-bill has indeed exercised a wholesome in- 
fluence, for it called attention to the importance of principles and roused the Ger- 
man nation from religious indifference. During the conflict many scientists and 
professors of universities, who as a rule interfere little with politics, have raised 
their voice in warning, and many valuable ideas were expressed that found a strong 
echo in the heart of the people. 

There are two articles written by German professors which have commanded 
very wide attention inside and outside of Germany. The one article was written 
by Professor Haeckel of Jena, in the Freie Biihne, the most important passages of 
which appeared at the time in Tin Open Court, No. 243. The other article was 
written by Friedrich Jodl, of Prague. *It appeared first in the Augsburger Allge- 
meine Zeilung, and was republished in pamphlet form by Cotta, in Stuttgart. The 
former is an enthusiastic appeal to let science, which is the basis of our civilisa- 
tion, remain the basis of our educational maxims in schools and universities. The 
latter discusses the philosophical principles of the conflict. 

We are greatly in sympathy with the spirit in which Professor Jodl has treated 
his subject. Nay, more, we substantially agree with him concerning all main facts, 
and also concerning the sense in which our future development should be directed. 
Nevertheless there are points of disagreement, which we consider of sufficient im- 
portance to point out and explain. 

The ultra-conservative party stands upon the platform that there can be no 
morality without religion, and no religion without dogmatism. For this reason 
dogmatism should rule supreme in the schools, and science should be subservient 
to religious creed. That this means curtailment of the freedom of investigation, 
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and the suppression of the liberty of science, is understood by all the parties con- 
cerned. The liberals so apprehend it, and the ultra-conservatives do not deny it. 
In the face of this situation Professor Jodl proposes the question, " Is there a hu- 
manitarian morality possible?" (p. 8 of the pamphlet "Moral, Religion, und 
Schule.") He says : 

' ' A mere glance into the numerous anthologies of the moral wisdom of all 
times and centuries, shows that the agreement concerning moral ideas and norms 
is much greater, and it recedes much more into the dim past than is usually 
assumed. The writings of Laotse and Confutse, the popular literature of Bud- 
dhism, the fragments of old Egyptian law, the didactic poetry of Islam, contain 
a great wealth of moral wisdom, and treasures of the noblest ethical sentiment 
which the Christian Occident likes to regard as its own exclusive property. Espe- 
cially the ancients, whose civilisation, in spite of much opposition, is still the basis 
of our civilisation, furnish us with a series of the most beautiful moral types and 
ideals, and there we find, beside many valuable features of Christian ethics, other 
no less valuable gems which we seek for- in vain in the old Christian morality, and 
which were not recognised until Christianity came into contact with the Teutonic 
nations of northern Europe. Our ultra-conservatives argue that without catechisms 
humanity would stand helpless before the question of what is right and wrong, and 
what the growing generation should be taught in order to make them useful and 
honorable members of society." 



In opposition to these views Professor Jodl urges that 



" If society of to-day can at all tolerate that such doctrines as Christian moral- 
ity are taught in our schools as the foundation of practical conduct of life, this is pos- 
sible only because the ethics of the old biblical Christianity has, in the course of cen- 
turies, grown to be something quite different from what it was in the beginning. The 
throughout communistic, labor-abhorring, world-hating, miracle-infatuated morality 
of original Christianity, constantly dreaming of the collapse of the world near at 
hand, and suited only to the demands of the paupers of the time, could only be 
changed and adapted to the conditions of later periods of radically different condi- 
tions, with great difficulty. The Catholic church has done much to accomplish this 
purpose, and in a still higher degree Protestantism has made many concessions to 
humanitarian ethics and practical reason. These concessions, however, must ap- 
pear from the historical standpoint, as adulterations of the Christian ideas. Exactly 
in the degree that Christian morality in modern times has remained a living power, 

it has ceased to remain Christian in the historical sense The tendency of 

the whole development of the modern world is to conceive the moral norms as nat- 
ural conditions of human society, and to understand them in their connection of the 
individual with the whole. This thought and sentiment must become in the child 
a living power, and morality cannot expect in this respect help from religion. Re- 
ligion knows only the relation of the individual to God, as it is expressed in the 
mystical ideas of sin and mercy. Religion knows no duties and goals for humanity, 
but only for the egotistic desire of salvation for the individual. Religion knows 
no progress, no evolution, but only eternal life or eternal damnation. The civilised 
nations of Europe had to go through with many hard struggles in order to arrive at 
the idea that there is a humanitarian, and a natural, morality, in comparison with 
which all religious dogmatism must be considered as indifferent additions. Only 
on the basis of this conviction is it possible that there exist to-day so many religious 
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confessions of faith, and among them also those who are religious without having 
any special confessio.i. Here lies the great duty of our time for enlightened legis- 
lation, for our schools, to take care that the universal Christian be developed from 
the narrow dogmatism, and, further, the universal human ideal, from the universal 
Christian. To expect this of the clergy of the different religious societies, would be 

a mistake The theological spirit and the principle of free investigation, 

are irreconcilable adversaries. Every religion, of whatever denomination it may 
be, is stable in its very nature. It pretends to be eternal truth, and whenever it 
compromises with the idea of progress, it does so reluctantly, and in the form of 
concessions." 

We agree with Professor Jodl in his opinion that our present dogmatic religions 
are entirely unfit to understand the demands of the present. And it is true that the 
humanitarian ideas of morality have been slowly developed from the crude and im- 
mature notions of the apostolic times. The aim of our moral development must be 
humanitarian ethics. But we disagree with Professor Jodl that we cannot expect a 
further evolution of our moral ideas from the clergy. 

It seems to me that here lies the important difference between the old and the 
new world. Conditions favor religious progress in America, while the conditions 
in Europe cut off all hope and produce an ominous stagnancy. 

The clergy of the old world, in Germany as well as in England, and in all 
Catholic countries, are appointed only on the condition of being ultra-conservative 
in religious matters, as well as otherwise. No young man whose enthusiasm would 
carry him so far as to suggest reforms on broader humanitarian principles, would 
be admitted in the church as ministers. And if he had been admitted by mistake, 
he would meet with a fate similar to that of the Abbe Lamennais, whose experiences 
are admirably described by George Julian Harney, in No. 213 of Tlie Open Court. 

The situation is greatly different in America. Our clergymen, our congrega- 
tions, our churches, are perhaps more orthodox in many respects, and especially in 
their belief, than those of Europe. Nevertheless, they are more liberal in prin- 
ciples, and they are less obstinate concerning dogma. Most of our churches here 
do not even possess dogmatic creeds, or confessions of faith. The clergy of the 
Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, are not bound by oath before tak- 
ing orders, to believe in sundry articles and to preach certain doctrines which are 
supposed to be absolute truth. The Baptists, it is true, are as a rule very orthodox 
and very dogmatic, but they are liberal in spite of it, open to conviction, and not 
averse to going onward with the times. This attitude of the American clergy must 
appear inconsistent to Europeans who can, in ecclesiastical affairs, only judge from 
their own experiences. And it may be that their position is as much inconsistent 
as was for instance that of Newton, who considered the trash he wrote on some the- 
ological questions concerning the apocalypse as infinitely superior to his mathemat- 
ical and astronomical works and did not see that the recognition of the law of gravi- 
tation would go far toward freeing humanity from many of those nonsensical ideas 
which he cherished so highly. 
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In former times I was inclined to blame the clergy for the lack of progressive- 
ness in the churches, but I have come to the conclusion that not the clergy are to 
be blamed for retarding the broadening of the religious spirit, but the lay-members 
of the churches. I am personally acquainted with several clergymen of different de- 
nominations, Christian as well as Jewish, who conceive it their duty to point out the 
way of progress and to further the spirit of a scientific world-conception in religious 
matters. They advance exactly as quickly and exactly as far as they can in work- 
ing out of the narrow dogmatism of the religious views of their flock the ideas of a 
broad humanitarianism. 

It has often happened that clergymen, encouraged by their congregations, have 
grown too broad in the opinion of their narrower brethren, and it was customary, 
in former years, to cast them out according to the old fashion of dealing with her- 
etics, which is still customary in European churches. The churches have become 
more careful here, for, whenever such a case happened, these liberal clergymen 
were, as a rule, not deserted by their congregations. Thus every act of removing 
a clergyman usually led to a schism, and it seems that, at least to some extent, the 
churches have of late given up their policy of removing heretics within their ranks. 

This much is certain, that many among the American clergy are ready to pro- 
gress with the times, and to accept the truth wherever they find it. In Europe re- 
ligion is dictated to the people from above by government and church authority. 
The clergymen are servants of these authorities. Their consciences are not bound, 
as they ought to be, to teach the truth and nothing but the truth, but to teach the 
doctrines which their employers bid them teach. And this policy is still considered 
right and natural, even among liberal minded people. 

In America the clergy are exponents of the views of their congregations. In 
Europe the congregations are separated from their pastors by a deep gap : there is 
no gap between the congregation and the clergy in America. Both are in the 
closest contact. Our congregations are more orthodox than European congrega- 
tions ; therefore our clergy is more sincerely orthodox, and more honestly narrow, 
than the European clergy. The European clergy are more scholarly, yet at the 
same time there may be more hypocrites among them in Europe who know better 
than they preach. But there is no doubt that with a further development of intel- 
lectuality and scientific insight, our congregations will become broader and more 
liberal and more humanitarian, and, with the congregations, our clergy are bound 
to develop in the same lines. 

European theology is much superior to American theology in scholarly critique, 
in historical investigation, and in philosophical depth. Nevertheless, we must not 
hope from European theologians that they will undertake the great work of reform 
that is so much needed in our churches, which is nothing less than to reconcile re- 
ligion with science ; to let religion develop into a religion of science, preaching 
boldly and unreservedly those humanitarian ethics which stand upon the principles 
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of truth ; that is, of scientifically proved truth, which finds the sanction of the 
moral "ought" in the facts of experience. 
Professor Jodl says : 

"The main objection of the supporters of dogmatism in school politics is this : 
They propose it is not so much religion that is needed in education ; not the con- 
tents of ecclesiastical doctrines, but to give to morality a foundation ; to give it 
what science calls the sanction of ethical rules. . . . From this standpoint, every at- 
tempt that is liable to weaken the ethics of religious sanction must appear equiva- 
lent to the attempt of abolishing criminal law and penal institutes, and to deliver 
the peaceful citizens into the hands of murderers and robbers." 

Professor Jodl continues : 

" The nature of religious sanction consists in this: that the moral rules are 
conceived as the behests of an all-powerful, omniscient being, that promises to im- 
mortal man for their fulfilment, eternal rewards, and for their non-fulfilment eter- 
nal punishment in the life beyond." 

In opposition to this view Professor Jodl maintains that 

" Man's morality, on the one hand, has never been preserved from error by an 
outlook into the beyond of heaven and hell, and, on the other hand, there have 
never been missing those impulses that originate in the depths of human nature 
working in the line of moral ideas." 

These impulses are, according to Professor Jodl, the purely moral sanction of 
conscience. And conscience is represented as, and in another place called, ' ' the. 
natural sanction of morality." 

This view of regarding conscience as the natural sanction of morality does not 
appear to us as a happy expression, and it seems to us that Professor Jodl did not 
intend it as it might be understood. For Professor Jodl speaks in another passage 
of "the natural impulses of morality as having their sanction in experience." 

If that be so, conscience would not be the ultimate authority, but conscience 
would have to be regulated and corrected by a rationalised experience. 

If "the natural impulses of morality have their sanction in experience," the- 
ultimate authority would be the facts represented in experience ; and the facts 
of experience, in their totality, are nothing more or less than the whole universe 
with its natural laws and conceived in its cosmical order. The universe, the All, 
nature, or whatever you call it, is indeed an omnipotent reality which man can- 
not resist, and in which he can live only by adapting himself to its laws. If 
this ultimate authority of the natural laws be called by the religious term ' ' God, ' 
we shall see at once that the old dogmatic religions express a very deep truth in 
mythological language. The ultimate sanction of morality is not our conscience, 
but that omnipotent power which resides in the objective world of realities, in the 
cosmical order of the universe. 

We might as well say that everybody shall regard his watch as the ultimate 
standard of time as to make his conscience the criterion of morality. May every- 
body use his watch wisely and regulate it well. And so may everybody revise his 
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conscience and investigate diligently whether it agrees with the laws of that all- 
power of which we are a small part and through which alone we exist. 

Professor Jodl praises very highly the French institution of a so-called purely 
moral instruction in the public schools. Father H. Gruber, however, points out 
some serious shortcomings in this system of moral education, resuling from a lack 
of principle. (See Stimmen aiis Maria-Laach, Freiburg i. B., 1892, No. 4.) 

It is apparent that moral commands cannot be based upon purely subjective 
notions or ideals, they must be based upon some objective authority which is a 
power that enforces obedience. Such a power exists. It is the world in which we 
live. It is that All-being of which we are a part. And that feature of nature which 
enforces that conduct which we call moral is named God in the terminology of re- 
ligious language. 

A consideration like this points out the way to a reconciliation between science 
and religion. There is a truth in the old religions, and this truth need only be 
purified from the errors that cluster about it, hiding its grandeur, beauty, and im- 
portance. Let the church and its authorities recognise science and the principle of 
free investigation ; let them be ready to accept the scientific methods of research ; 
let them be willing to accept truth as it can be proved by arguments and verified 
by experience as well as by experiments ; and we need no longer worry about dog- 
matism and the narrowness of their sectarian doctrines. All these accidental feat- 
ures of religion will, then, pass away, and we shall have a religion which the scien- 
tist and the philosopher can embrace. 

This is what we call the Religion of Science ; and the Religion of Science is 
bound to be the religion of the future. The Religion of Science will not abolish 
the religions of the past, but it will develop them, broaden them, perfect them, into 
the cosmical religion of humanitarianism. 

To teach an ethics that either has no sanction, or whose sanction is built upon 
the diverging opinions of individuals, will not do. Ethics must be based upon the 
sanction of some objective authority, and the recognition of an objective author- 
ity, of a power which enforces a certain kind of conduct, being religion, we say 
that no ethics can be without a religious basis. 

The problem at present is not how to teach irreligious ethics — all such attempts 
are failures at the start ; but to change the mythology of the old religions into a 
clear, scientific conception of the natural conditions which demand of man that he 
should observe those rules which we are wont to call moral. p. c. 

THE FUTURE POSITION OF LOGICAL THEORY. 
In last October's number of The Monist, Professor John Dewey gives a sketch 
of what in his view is "the present position of logical theory." According to this 
the basis of the position seems to be that "the only possible thought is the reflec- 
tion of the significance of fact," and that therefore logic, which is the science of the 
laws of thought, rests in reality on an objective basis. He supports Hegel in de- 



